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may have quite as much influence in aiding that bill through Congress 
as the well-rounded speech which your friend is going to make on the 
day that your bill is given a hearing." 

"One more thought," says conscience, "and I leave you to your own 
quiet reflection. When I first began to question you, you were on 
pins and needles to tell me the names of some of your acquaintances 
who you were quite sure could well be classed as parasites. Don't 
do it, nor don't accuse them of being such. That would be to give 
offense. Moreover, you are only judging yourself, not them. But 
now let me give you my final question, you, who cannot frame laws. 
Will you go to these nurses whom you were just ready to call parasites 
and in an altogether friendly way, persuade them to join the forces of 
those working for better conditions within the profession? Explain 
to them as best you can, how much the county and state associations 
need them and need every nurse. Show them that there is strength 
in numbers, that a large enrollment lends dignity in the eyes of legis- 
lators. These nurses may try to put you off with excuses or even jibes, 
but be cheerfully persistent. Don't for one moment suggest that they 
are parasites. They don't know it and you don'fe want them to know 
it. Present to them in a simple, comprehensive way, the fact that 
they are needed. Show them that although they are under heavy 
financial expenses, it is a matter of good business for them to be co- 
operating with the county and state associations. With faith in your- 
self and in them, keep at them. Win them over. In this way, you 
will be doing quite as valuable a service as she who can face a room 
full of men, while arguing in favor of a bill." 

STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS; WHAT THEY SHOULD 

EMBODY 1 

By ETHEL P. CLARKE, R.N. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

The subject of questioning is receiving considerable attention 
from those who are doing thoughtful and progressive work in educa- 
tion. Its purpose and importance are being recognized, and authori- 
ties generally agree that there are certain qualities every good question 
should possess: it should compel reflection; it should not be ambigu- 
ous; it should not contain the answer; it should be within the experience 
of the student. 

'Written for the eighteenth annual convention of the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation (board of examiners session). 
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After studying a good many sets of questions given by boards of 
examiners, I would like to take up these and a few other points more 
fully. It has been interesting to note the marked variation in the type 
of question given, and in the difficulty of the papers. 

Duplicate questions in the same paper are undesirable, e.g., 1. Give 
rules for maintaining health. 2. What is the importance of baths? 
Such questions involve repetition, and are of little real value. 

Questions should be relevant to the subject in hand. I have found 
many departures from this rule, perhaps the most striking being the 
following: Can you think of a helpful verse or quotation for nurse or 
patient from the Bible? 

It is difficult to understand the value of a question as irrelevant 
and indefinite as that; moreover, in putting a question the examiner 
should know what she wants as an answer; it should be quite clearly 
defined in her own mind and I hardly think that possible with the 
above. 

Questions should be appropriate to the knowledge and capacity 
of the student. It is not the place for those distinctly medical in 
character. 

Care should be exercised in the phrasing to avoid ambiguity and the 
use of poor English. 

Questions that have been used from year to year, thereby enabling 
the students to be coached on these particular lines, and those that are 
too simple, should be avoided. They are no real test of a student's 
ability or knowledge, causing the examination to fail in its purpose. 

A paper should not be made up of simple memory questions, or those 
that may be answered by yes or no. Anatomy is a subject in which 
you are particularly likely to find only memory questions. A certain 
proportion may surely be permitted, but there should be some involv- 
ing thought on the part of the student. It is not uncommon to find 
an entire paper made up of questions such as these: Name the bones 
of the upper extremity. Name the muscles of the upper extremity. 
What is the chief respiratory muscle? Name the constituents of the 
intestinal juice. Change of form is often all that is needed, e.g., Trace 
the process of digestion for a grain of rice. In a severe fracture of the 
humerus what structures are likely to be injured? 

Catch questions should be rigidly avoided for they serve no real 
purpose and are confusing; while those that are too wide in their scops 
are discouraging. Time is limited and the student is conscious that she 
can only handle them in a superficial manner. 

Comparative questions are sometimes good, though care is needed 
in the selection of things for comparison, that they may be educative 
and rightly belong together. 
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Questions should be valued according to their relative importance, 
and such value indicated, that the student may divide her attention 
according to their worth. 

Our boards of examiners have a very distinct responsibility to their 
own state associations which look to them to raise the educational stand- 
ard and help the schools in those states to make real progress. They 
also have a responsibility to the organizations in other states. The 
board that does not aid progress, impedes it. It is most desirable to 
approach uniform standards as early as may be. We may then hope 
to see more reciprocity clauses in our laws. 

The public, which is rapidly being educated in matters pertaining 
to health, also judges the profession, to a certain extent, by the examina- 
tion questions. It is not uncommon to hear a progressive member 
of the laity say that she could answer most of those questions, she won- 
ders what nurses have been studying for, such remarks often being 
brought forth by undue simplicity of form, or the same question being 
found so frequently that it has become familiar. 

In view of the increasingly important place that the nurse must 
take in the^ great movement of health education, it is important not to 
neglect any detail which may enhance the respect with which the 
profession is viewed by the public at large. 

THE PSYCHIC PRINCIPLE IN NURSING INFANTS 

By JANE ELINOR LESTER, R.N. 
New York, N. Y. 

In a recent paper by Dr. Zahorsky on Problems of the Foundling 
Home, he asks, Why do babies in asylums develop so slowly and im- 
perfectly in spite of a very plentiful supply of food? We all know that 
there are some mothers or nurses who have a wonderful influence on 
the growth of a child. There are others who lack this innate faculty. 
In the past few years great progress has been made in caring for in- 
fants in asylums and hospitals but to quote Schlossman: "This is 
the astonishing and obscure thing, why in the hospital we cannot suc- 
ceed with such a minimum of care, as in the private homes." The 
psychic theory is very much favored by some, and Birk in a recent arti- 
cle says "It is not a question only of individual care and of some one 
paying especial attention to the child but the nursing must be of such 
character as to produce an inner satisfaction." He emphasizes the 
spiritual contact between child and nurse. Freund admits that the 
home environment stimulates nutrition and growth in some way. Most 



